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RECENT WAGE POLICIES 


IN BRAZIL, ARGENTINA, CHILE, AND URUGUAY* 





Wage policies, adopted in recent years 
as part of economic stabilization plans, 
have affected profoundly the welfare of 
wage and salary earners in Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. In 1960, 
wage and salary earners constituted 69 
percent of the labor force in Argentina 
and 74 percent in Chile. In 1963, they 
were an estimated 69 percent of the la- 
bor force in Uruguay. Recent data are 
not available for Brazil, but wage and 
salary earners made up approximately 
51 percent of the labor force in 1950. 
This percentage presumably has increased 
since then. 


Brazil 


Brazil's wage policy was initiated in 
July 1964, after the "April revolution" 
overthrew the administration of Joao 
Goulart. The revolt occurred partly be- 
cause of astronomical increases in 
prices, Until 1964, inflation, although 
a problem during the late 1950's, never 


had been serious enough to inhibit 
Brazil's economic growth. In all but 2 
years of the 1952-62 period, Brazil's 


annual growth rate in real gross domestic 
product (GDP) exceeded 6.5 percent, for 
an average annual rate in that period 
of 6 percent. By 1963, the rate of 
change in GDP had declined to 1.6 per- 
cent. At the same time the changes in 
the Consumer Price Index rose from a 
1956-60 average annual increase of 23.5 





*By Norene Halvonik, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 
1/ Pan American Union, Department of 


Social Affairs, Wage and Price Policies 





in Two Latin American Countries (Wash- 





ington, D.C., June 12, 1968). UP/SER.H/ 
VI1L.63. 





percent to 74.1 percent for 1960-64, In 
the first 3 months of 1964, just prior 
to the revolution, prices tose at an 
annual rate of 140 percent; the price 
increases for 1964 averaged 86.6 percent. 
(See table.) 

The Castelo Branco administration, 
which took office after the revolution, 
concluded that indiscriminate wage in- 
creases had been a major inflationary 
factor and adopted, as part of its Pro- 
gram of Economic Action, a wage policy 
based on three fundamental objectives: 
Maintenance of the workers' share in 
national output; prevention of wage in- 
creases that would fuel the inflationary 
process; and correction of wage differ- 
ences in the same occupation, particu- 
larly inthe federal service and closely 
related government agencies, 1/ 

The new government decreed, in July 
1964, a formula for regulating annual 
wage adjustments in the public sector, 
including state-owned firms, mixed com- 
panies, and public utilities, The 
formula was designed to maintain the 
real average wage of the previous 2-year 
period, to compensate for an estimated 
one-half of the increase in the con- 
sumer price index for the next 12 months, 
and to provide a factor for the national 
annual increase in productivity. In 
July 1965, the formula was extended to 
the private sector through regulation 
of wage increases negotiated in collec- 


tive agreements and those set by the 
Labor Courts. In March 1966, the basic 
principles of the wage policy were 
applied to minimum wages, and in the 
following year to State and city em- 
ployees,. 

Until 1967, when the Costa e Silva 


administration reviewed the wage policy, 
the government consistently underesti- 











Annual Increases in Consumer Price Indexes in Brazil, 




























Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, 1961-68 
Year Brazil Argentina Chile Uruguay 
196leccccceccccccccce 43.6 15.8 -- 14.4 
19G2.ccccccccccccccce 52.7 32.2 27.5 15.6 
1963 .cccccccecccccces 80.6 27.8 45.4 33.5 
1964. ccccccccccccccce 86.6 18.1 38.4 38.5 
L965 cccccccsccccccese 45.0 38.2 25.9 85.5 
1966. ccccccccccccccee 41.1 29.9 17.0 49.4 
1967 ccccccccccccccces 24.5 27.4 21.9 136.0 
4 es oe 25.0 1/ 9.6 27.9 66.3 















































1/ Smallest increase incost of living 
since 1955. 


mated the change in the consumer price 
index when applying thewage formula. 2/ 
This fact, and the lack of conclusive 
data, other than for industrial workers, 
have generated considerable debate over 
whether a decline in real wages for 
urban wage and salary earners’. has 
occurred. 

Average real wages for workers in 
industry, about 15 percent of all ur- 
ban workers, declined in the 1964-67 
period, as indicated in the following 
index of average real wages in industry 
(1962=100): 


L9GZ cccsecccsesocoeoscecsoesoceces 100.0 


WES ccoceccedseosescosceoeseoeses (1/) 


Pee eececoncieccecenesaceseoevedecs 114.1 
Peet caceenteedeseeoncceeeeeeosse 106.6 


Peete ecedodertosedenaesecececeeeee 99.2 


1967 cccccccccesoccccocesooccccces 98.2 


1/ Not available. 


Although average monthly earnings re- 
mained virtually constant from late 
1965 to 1967, average real monthly 
earnings by 1967 were about 13 percent 
below the 1964 level, as shown in the 
following tabulation of the annual aver- 
age of real monthly earnings for indus- 
trial workers in constant February 1964 
New Cruzeiros: 


196 2k cecoosecededeecesossescoonsce 53.8 
UGG Ss 0 6000006000 e0osoeeseoeoen cess 63.2 
BOGOR on 0.006866000600005000004%60088 59.4 
L9OSccccccccccccccccceccceccccecce 49.4 


L9GGcccccccgqocecsodveoveccesccoeseoce 53.6 


1967 (January-June) .cceccccccccece 51.8 
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Source: U.S. Embassies--Rio de Janeiro, 


Buenos Aires, Santiago, and Montevideo, 


Most of the decline occurred in 1964- 
65, before the wage formula became fully 
effective, and probably was due to the 
sharp acceleration of inflation during 
that period. According to Professor 
Peter Gregory of the University of 
Minnesota, 3/ voluntary adjustments be- 
tween annual wage awards presumably 
prevented real earnings from falling 
even lower, particularly for workers in 
the modern industrial sector where higher 
average skill levels are found and where 
trade unions have been strong in the 
past. Other industrial workers, pri- 
marily in the soft-goods sector, have 
suffered sharp losses. 

Professor Gregory indicates three 
phases inthe industrial wage-rate trend 
over the past decade: From 1959 to 
1962, a period of high GNP growth rates, 
average real wages rose about 4 percent 
a year; in 1963 and 1964, when GNP was 





2/ The new administration has brought 
annual wage increases more in line with 
actual increases in the consumer price 
index, but such increases are not de- 
termined automatically by increases in 
the index, In December 1968, the 
Minister of Labor and Social Welfare 
announced that the wage policy would be 
changed, effective January 1, 1969, to 
permit automatic wage increases undef 
collective bargaining. On January 17, 
1969, the new wage policy was postponed, 

3/ In a paper presented at a seminar 
given at the U.S. Embassy in Brazil in 
August 1968, 
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virtually unchanged, average real wages 
in industry rose by 14 percent; and from 
1965 to 1967, the average real wage in 


industry declined 14 percent, back to 
the 1962 level. 

More important for most workers than 
industrial real wage trends in determin- 
ing the effect of the Brazilian wage 
policy on workers' income is the trend 
in the real minimum wage. As nearly 50 
percent of all Brazilian urban workers 
receive wages that do not exceed the 


officially established minimum wage 
rates by more than 10 percent, their 
wages are determined basically by 


minimum wage adjustments. Official data 
show that the real minimum wage declined 
by 17 percent from 1964 through 1967. 

Falling real wage rates for all urban 
workers are explained by rising rela- 
tive prices for agricultural products, 
housing, and public services. These 
price increases have resulted from the 
reduction of previous price controls 
and subsidies to these sectors, so that 
the burden of their financing has been 
transferred from the Government to urban 
consumers. 

Although output and income have in- 
creased in agriculture more rapidly 
than in other branches of the economy, 
proportionate increases in agricultural 
wages have not resulted. (Over 50 per- 
cent of the labor force is engaged in 
agricultural activities.) Increased 
production has been due to shifts to 
less labor-intensive agriculture and 
animal production, Noncompliance with 
the regional minimum agricultural wage 
rate is widespread in the northeast 
Sugar and the southern coffee zones, 
while output is generally low. 

In the 4 years that the wage policy 
has been in effect, changes in the con- 
sumer price index dropped from a high 
of 86.6 percent in 1964 to 25 percent 


in 1968; the 1968 figure, however, does 
not represent an improvement over the 
1967 rate, also 25 percent. Brazil's 


growth rate in GDP rose 
4/ Indexes of average base wages de- 
flated by general price indexes, 
5/ Instituto Nacional de Estadistica 
y Censos. CostadeVida (Buenos Aires), 
August 1968, 


again to about 








5.0 percent and 6.0 percent in 1967 and 
1968 respectively. 


Argentina 


The wage policy of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment is far more simple and has had 
a less drastic effect on the real wages 
of workers than that of the Brazilian 
Government. The Argentine policy also 
was initiated by a military government, 
In June 1966, the constitutionally 
elected government of President Arturo 
Illia fell, presumably because of its 
inability to revitalize economic activity 
in Argentina and to end the chronic in- 
flation which characterized the post- 
World War II period. Argentina's GDP 
growth rate fluctuated so greatly dur- 
ing this period that its gross domestic 
product per capita has risen only 35 
percent, or slightly over 1 percent 4 
year. From a point of no growth in 
1966, the GDP grew, interms of constant 
pesos, to an annual rate of 4.8 percent 
in 1968. 

The wage policy initiated onMarch 31, 
1967 under Law No. 17,224 by the ad- 
ministration of President Juan Carlos 
Ongania simply froze wages for Government 
employees and placed a ceiling on wage 
increases for workers in private enter- 
prises until December 31, 1968. Wage 
increases in March 1967 ranged from a 
high of 24 percent for workers covered 
by collective bargaining agreements ex- 
piring on March 31, 1967, to a_ low of 
8 percent for workers covered by agree- 
ments expiring between October 1 and 
November 30, 1967. On December 23, 1968, 
just prior to the expiration of Law No, 
17,224, the Government announced an 
across-the-board increase of 8 percent 
on basic salaries, and extended the wage 
freeze until the end of 1969, In 
January 1970, employers and employees 
will be free to negotiate wage increases. 
This freedom, however, probably will be 
contingent on the continued success of 
financial stabilization. 

Real wages 4/ have declined for both 
skilled and unskilled workers since the 
wage freeze policy went into effect, as 
shown in the following tabulation of 
indexes of average real industrial wages 
in the Federal Capital (1960-100): 5/ 
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Skilled Unskilled 





[ei cccwisnecsewncos 122.9 124,0 
Duitkesdesdaseeanese 123.8 123.5 
1968 (Jan.-Nov.) cece 112.6 113.2 
November 1/cecccccee 109.2 109.8 


1/ Actual, 


The index of average real wages for un- 
skilled workers in the food-processing 
industries, and forboth skilled and un- 
skilled workers inthe beverage, leather 
goods, and printing industries by 1968 
had declined to below 100 (1960-100), 


The index should be regarded, however, 
merely as an indication of general tend- 
ency, since the data are for the Federal 
Capital only, and cover average indus- 
trial wages set by collective contracts 
prior to the wage freeze and subsequently 
increased by the Government. They do not 
take into account changes in income 
caused by changes in the number of hours 
worked or by variations inthe amount of 
overtime pay. 

There is reason to believe that take- 
home pay has not fallen as_ much as the 
official index indicates. Since many 
firms are permitted to increase wages 
if they absorb the added cost without in- 
creasing prices, they have granted wage 
increases based on increases in produc- 
tivity. Such productivity increases have 
resulted largely from a reduction in the 
number of strikes and an increase in the 
number of working hours. Reduced social 
security contributions, increased family 
allowances 6/ and payment in June of one- 
half the aguinaldo (the "13th month" wage 
bonus), usually paid en toto at the end 
of December, helped to protect take-home 
pay in 1968, Nevertheless, real indus- 
trial wages have declined asaresult of 
the wage freeze. 

Average real wages of agricultural 
workers also have declined but, according 
to official data, less than those of in- 
dustrial workers. The index of average 
real monthly wages for agricultural 
workers declined from 140.8 in 1966 to 
133.6 in the January-June 1968 period. 


Chile 


Inflation, chronic for over 80 years, 
has become a way of life in Chile, It 
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reached serious proportions in the 1950's 
when annual increases in the consumer 
price index rose above 50 percent in the 
1954-56 period, but settled down to more 
moderate rates of increase inthe 1960's, 
(See table.) Due tothe prolonged infla- 
tion, mechanisms have been built into the 
political system which permit the average 
wage or salary earner to endure it. The 
respective laws establishing minima 
salaries and minimum wages for empleados 
(white-collar employees) and obreros 
(manual workers) provide for annual auto- 
matic adjustments for those who receive 
up to five times the basic minimum wage 
or salary based on changes in the con- 
sumer price indexes. The adjustments, 
however, apply only tothe basic minimum 
and not to that part of the wage or salary 
in excess of the minimum, 
Cost-of-living adjustments over the 
minimum are provided for in the annual 
readjustment laws. Such laws have lacked 
uniformity. Some have provided increases 
equal to 100 percent of the increase in 
the consumer price index, while others 
have had asliding scale which had a 100- 
percent adjustment for lower paid workers 
and a lesser percentage for the more 
highly paid. The laws usually apply 
only to those not covered by collective 





contracts. 7/ Thus, over the years, 4) 
wage policy of sorts has been estab-| 
lished which seeks to prevent deteriora- 
tion of the real income of wage anié| 
salary earners. | 





6/ The Government announced on Decea- 
ber 23, 1968, a further increase in 


family allowances effective January 1,) 


1969. Family allowances for nonagri- 
cultural workers were increased to 3,20) 
pesos (US$9.14) per month for each off 
the first two dependents; 1,300 pesos 
(US$3.17) for each additional child; and 
2,700 pesos (US$7.71) for a wife. Agri- 
cultural workers received slightly lower 
benefits. Bonuses for marriage and the 
birth of a child were also increased, 
as were maternity benefits. The ne 





allowances are from 20 to 40 percent 
above those in existence as of March 
1967. 

7/ In 1965, about 250,000 out of! 


labor force of 2.5 million were covere 
by collective contracts, 
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The administration of President Eduardo 
Frei, whicu assumed office in 1964, de- 
clared its policy to be redistribution 
of income ona more equitable basis while 
controlling inflation. Inflation has 
not been brought under control. On the 
contrary, a downward trend in the con- 
sumer price index registered during 
1964-66 was reversed in 1967 and 1968, 

The extent to which wage and salary 
earners have gained under the Chilean 
Government's wage policy is difficult 
to determine due to the complexity of 
the system of remuneration in Chile, 8/ 
and deficiencies of the consumer price 
index. 9/ The index of real industrial 
wages and salaries 10/ was as_ follows 
for 1964-67: 


Dc ececesoevensooososoeseooooss 100.0 


iin o969000000600000000000006006 113.3 


Din 66n 6600060060000 06000060080 127.1 


PPT TTT TTT TTTTTTTr eer 146.3 


The index's value as an indicator of 
a general trend in real wages is ques- 
tionable, however, since the data used 
cover wages earned inonly a few periods 
a year by workers in firms employing 20 
or more workers; almost half of all in- 
dustrial workers are employed in firms 
that have fewer than 20 workers, That 
the latter, particularly those earning 
the legal minimum, probably have not 
enjoyed such gains in real wages, is 
indicated by the following index of real 
legal minimum salaries (as of April of 
each year) for industry and commerce in 
Santiago: 





8/ See Labor Law and Practice in Chile 
(Washington, D.C., U.S, Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1969), 
pp. 50-52. 

9/ See Pan American Union, 





ibid., 


} pe 20. 


10/ Averages of January, April, July, 
and October nominal wages and salaries 
deflated by consumer price index for 
corresponding months, 


1l/ Public employees will receive a 


30-percent salary increase during 1969 
in addition to increased family and child 
allowances. 





1OG4.. .caneencesonconneonaaécacnene 100.0 
LPG boncedecoasesenceqancasteceens 104.7 
LOE ost ncdneedesensectaoesssoses 109.4 
ho: epee 109.4 


Agricultural workers probably made 
gains in real wages in 1967 and 1968 as 
a result of legalization of campesino 
unions and the negotiation of collective 
contracts in agricuitrre, 

In general, however, wage 
earners appear to have made some gains 
in real income since 1964; gains in 
the private industrial sector, particu- 
larly for those covered by collective 
contracts, exceeded those in the public 
sector, According to official data, 
wage and salary earners' share of do- 
mestic income had risen from 43.8 per- 
cent in 1964to about 50 percent in 1966. 


and salary 


By 1967, the Government concluded 
that wages were increasing faster than 
prices and productivity 1l/ and that 


savings were being diverted to consump- 
tion and aggravating the inflationary 
situation. To help remedy the situation, 
the Government proposed a new wage 
policy to be established in the 1968 
readjustment law. Under the proposal 
submitted inNovember 1967, workers would 
receive a 20-percent wage increase, to 
cover the estimated 1967 increase in the 
price index, but would receive only 
three-quarters of the 20-percent increase 
in cash, The remaining 5 percent would 
be transferred to a National Workers' 
Capital Fund, used to finance low-cost 
housing and acquire new industries under 
workers' ownership, and held in individ- 
ual worker accounts. Employers would 
contribute an equivalent amount to each 
worker's account. The Government pro- 
posal also restricted the right to strike 
for 1 year, The strike prohibition and 
the fact that workers would not receive 
the full 20-percent wage increase in 
cash brought strong worker opposition 
and forced the Government to withdraw 
its proposal. 

Several versions and 6 months later, 
the 1968 readjustment law, as passed 
in May 1968, provided for a 21.9-percent 
wage increase (100 percent of the 1967 
consumer price index increase), retro- 
active to January 1, for all private 





sector employees not covered by collec- 
tive bargaining agreements; and a 12.5- 


percent retroactive cash increase 
supplemented by a7.5-percent allowance, 
which can be drawn in cash orin various 
savings instruments (e.g., Housing 
Corporation bonds) for those public em- 
ployees not covered by special readjust- 
ments (military, police, and teachers). 
In the 1969 readjustment law, passed in 
December 1968, only unorganized private 
employees and public employees who 
earned only the minimum wage were granted 
a 27.9-percent wage increase, equivalent 
to 100 percent of the change inthe cost 
of living. All other public employees, 
except military personnel, policemen, 
and teachers, 12/ were granted a 20- 
percent readjustment. 

It is expected that, for the next 
several years, only the lowest paid 
category of wage and salary earners will 
receive a wage adjustment of 100 percent 


of the change in the index. Most wage 
and salary earners probably will lose 
some of the gains in real wages and 


salaries they received in 1964-68. 
Uruguay 


Uruguay's wage policy is of too re- 
cent origin to determine its long-range 
effectiveness, but the economic situa- 
tion which led to its adoption is not 
new. Uruguay has been suffering from 
accelerating price increases and a low 
rate of growth in GDP for over adecade. 
From 1956 to 1966, economic output grew 
only 5 percent; in per capita terms it 
fell over 8 percent. The annual rate 
of change in the consumer price index 
since 1965 has averaged 84 percent. 


(See table.) During the last decade 
wages increased as fast as prices for 
most workers in the private sector. 


The usual practice was to adjust wages 
several times a year to keep up with 
rising prices, but by March 1967 most 
industrial workers had suffered a de- 
crease in real wages. Only for workers 
in the more technologically advanced 
industries, such as automobiles, chemi- 
cals, and metallurgy, and for workers 
in the leather and tobacco industries, 
were real wages in 1967 equal to the 
1957 level. 
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Wage increases in the public. sector 
have not kept up with those in the 
private sector. While workers in the 
private sector after 1961 receive 
annual wage increases averaging 50 per- 
cent, those in the public. sector re. 
ceived increases of about 40 percent « 
year. Asaresult, from mid-1967 through 
mid-1968, the Government of Uruguay was 
confronted with a series of work slow- 
downs, stoppages, strikes, and demon- 
strations by public employees, who con- 
stitute an estimated 25 percent of the 
labor force, In June 1968, the Govern- 
ment took strong measures. To control 
labor disturbances it adopted a set of 
constitutionally authorized security 
measures, sometimes referred to as "a 
limited state of siege"; to stabilize 
wages and prices quickly it decreed a 
freeze on all wages and prices pending 
further Government action. The wage 
freeze was partially lifted in November 
to allow modest wage increases for pri- 
vate sector workers: 25 percent for 
those whose last increase occurred in 
1967 or January 1968, 12 percent for 
those whose last increase was in February 
1968, and 6 percent for those who re- 
ceived increases in March 1968. These 
raises were less than half the increase 
in the cost of living since previous wage 
adjustment. The wage increases were 
absorbed by employers with little effect 
on price increases. Public employees 
will receive a 30-percent salary increase 
during 1969 in addition to increased 
family and child allowances. The in- 
crease in the price index in the second 
half of 1968 was only about 2 percent 
compared with an increase of 64 percent | 
in the January-June period. | 

The wage-price freeze was canceled 
in December 1968 after the Legislature 
passed a bill creating for the private 
sector a Commission on Productivity, 
Prices, and Incomes (Consejo de Produc- 
tividad, Ingresos, y Precios--COPRIN). | 
The Commission, which is composed of | 
five Government, two management, and two 
labor representatives, is authorized to 
recommend the following to the National 

















12/ In 1967, teachers received the 
first of four annual salary increases 
of 10 percent above general readjustment. 
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Executive: (1) Maximum and minimum 
wages for specified categories of work; 
(2) adjustments in collective bargain- 
ing agreements to harmonize with wage 
categories established by COPRIN; and 
(3) prices of essential goods and serv- 
ices. In addition to acting as a con- 
sultative body to the Executive, COPRIN 
is authorized to act as a_ conciliation 
agency for labor disputes. Failure to 


place a labor dispute before the Commis- 
sion at least 7 days 
to a strike, lockout, 
work 
illegal. 


before resorting 

or other form of 
that action 
indicate 


stoppage will make 
The Commission can 





the essential work which must be main- 
tained on an emergency basis in the 
event of a strike in a public service, 
It also can order the affected workers 
to vote by secret ballot whether or not 
they approve the strike, 


The Commission, which was formally 
constituted January 22, 1969, is de- 
signed to play avital role in the 
stabilization program. Through it the 


Government intends to keep wages in the 
private sector more in line with those 
in the public sector, and thus control 
the wage-price spiral which has con- 
tributed to Uruguay's inflation, 

















ITALY: CAMPAIGN TO ABOLISH 
GEOGRAPHIC WAGE ZONES* 

Total abolition of the system of expressed as a percentage of the ratio 
differentials in minimum wages by geo- in the highest zone, Zone 0. 
graphic zones became a major objective A labor-management agreement concluded 
of the Italian labor movement in the in 1961 retained basically the _ same 
fall of 1968, With strong participation provisions but reduced the 13 zones to 
of both organized and unorganized 7, and the differential between the 
workers, the principal trade union highest and lowest zones from 31.5 to 
federations have engaged in concerted 20 percent. 
agitation, demonstrations, and strikes 
to support this demand. Since state- Examples of Wage Minimums Under the 
controlled industries granted the con- 1961 Agreement 
cession in December 1968, theunions in- 
tensified their campaign to get the Zone Area Percent 
same from private industry, which is 
strongly opposed to the demand. Nego- O.eccee Milan, Turin, Genoa, | 
tiations came to an impasse when the Rom€ ccccccccccsccecs 100 | 
unions rejected a compromise offer, and leeececoe Florence, Como, etc... 97 | 
in March 1969 the differential zone Zecceee Venice, Trieste, Pisa, 
system that has governed minimum wage CECecceccecceccccers 95 | 
determination for 15 years was still in 3ecceecee Bologna, Parma, 
effect in the private sector, Ravenna, etCececccce 92 

NaplesS.cccccccccccccce 93.5} 
Background 4eecoeee Siena, Ferrara, 
Ancona, eCtCececccecce 89 

In a national collective agreement, Palermo..cccccccsccces 90.5] 
concluded in 1954 between the central S5.ececce Catania, Perugia, 
management and labor organizations, wage Salerno, etCeccceces 84,5 | 


zone differentials were formalized for 
industry in both the public and private 
sector. This agreement set up 13 geo- 
graphic zones ranging from Zone 0, con- 
sisting of the industrialized northern 
provinces dominated by Milan where the 
highest minimum wages were paid, to 
Zone 12, comprising the islands of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily as well as the poorer 
rural and underdeveloped areas of 
southern mainland Italy, where the lowest 
minimum wages were permitted, Minimum 
wages differ among industries, but the 
rate differentials among geographic 
zones are the same for industries. The 
rate differentials in Zones 1 to 12 are 


Reggio Calabria, Ra- } 
gusa, Brindisi, etc. 80 


Gicscee 


This agreement has remained in force 
until the present time. Initially valid 
for 3 years, it was renewable auto-| 
matically each year unless management | 
or labor signified otherwise. 

In April 1968, the three major trade! 


union confederations notified the 
management associations of their de- 
cision not to renew the agreement, In- 


stead, they asked for a new contract 





*By Gisela Wang, Division of sect 
Labor Conditions. 
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that would abolish gradually the entire 
wage differential zone system and sub- 
stitute auniform contractual nationwide 
ninimum wage rate for each industry or 
trade at the current Zone 0 level. Nego- 
tiations began in October 1968, when 
the agreement expired. Initially manage- 
ment offered to reduce the wage zones 
further, but made no commitment to 
abolish them completely. This proposal 
was unacceptable tothe unions, and they 
launched a series of staggered local, 
provincial, and regional strikes, con- 
centrated in central and southern Italy. 


Settlement in the Public Sector 


A significant breakthrough came in 
December 1968, The management associa- 
tions for state-controlled industries, 
Associazione Sindacale Aciendale Petro- 





chimiche (ASAP) and Delegazione Sinda- 





cale Interaciendale (INTERSIND), broke 
ranks with the central association for 
private industry, Confindustria, and 
signed a separate agreement with the 
unions. Wage zones were to be abolished 
in three stages over a 30-month period 
in all companies under Government juris- 
diction, The contract was possible in 
part because (1) Government-controlled 
industry, employing about 10 percent of 
Italy's 8-million industrial labor force, 
consists largely of companies which 
ASAP-INTERSIND believed were big and 








productive enough to withstand the 
additional labor costs; (2) many em- 
ployees already were receiving wages 


higher than the contractual minimums for 
their particular zone; (3) in contrast 
to 1954 and 1961, the unions excluded 
piecework rates and incentive pay from 
the new agreement; (4) strikes over this 
issue were becoming too costly; and, 
finally, (5) the Labor Minister in the 
new center-left National Government and 
the general public were pressuring for 
a speedy settlement. The first stage 
of the December 1968 agreement, effec- 
tive on January 1, 1969, reduced by 40 
percent the wage differentials between 
Zone 0 and each of the other zones in 
all state-controlled industries. By 


July 1, 1971, complete national minimum 
wage parity will prevail. 





Position of Private Industry 


Despite the effectiveness of the 
strikes in disrupting production, the 
unions failed to achieve a similar re- 
sult inprivate industry because Confin- 
dustria fears that the total abolition 
of wage differentials inthe near future 
would impose an intolerable burden. 
Private industry, which employs about 
90 percent of the industrial labor force, 
consists to a large extent of small and 
medium-sized firms, many of them located 
in lower paying wage zones. Confindustria 
argues that one reason wage zones were 
established originally was to attract 
investors to the depressed southern 
provinces which have lower labor costs, 
and that many of the enterprises in the 
South depend upon the lower costs for 
their competitiveness, if not their 
very existence. If wage differentials 
were abolished entirely, an important 
incentive for private industrial invest- 
ment in the South would be eliminated. 
The maximum that Confindustria would 
offer, in January 1969, was an across- 
the-board reduction of the wage differ- 
entials by 55 percent, effective for 
the next 2years, after which the situa- 
tion would be reexamined. It did not 
agree to the eventual total elimination 
of all wage differentials. The unions 
disagreed with Confindustria's claim 
that abolition of wage zones could force 
hundreds of its firms to close and cost 
thousands of workers their jobs, re- 
jected the offer, and stepped up their 
strike activities. A nationwide 24-nour 
general strike on February 12, 1969, 
demonstrated the seriousness of their 
intentions on the wage zone issue, 











Union Position 


The unions rejected Confindustria's 
contention that abolition of the wage 
zones will remove an important induce- 
ment for industry toinvest in the South 
on two grounds: (1) They claim that 
little private investment has occurred 
in the South since wage zones were es- 
tablished and such investment mainly 
involved small enterprises employing 
few workers; and (2) they would like to 








see 


investment in the South based 
upon the "false economy" of cheap labor 


not 


but on other incentives, such as tax 
inducements and the region's natural 
geographic and economic potentialities, 
The unions want more government invest- 
ment on a scale large enough to stimu- 
late the growth of satellite industries 
in depressed areas, and they point to the 
government-controlled and government- 
financed Italsider steel complex at 
Taranto as a model to be followed. 
Italsider employs about 6,000 persons 
and, with its ancillary industries, has 
created over 10,000 jobs. The unions 
claim this campaign brought them unprece- 
dented support, particularly in the 
south, strengthened their organization, 
and increased their membership, 


Outlook for 
Private Industry Settlement 


In view of the settlement in state- 
controlled firms, agreement with private 
industry probably will follow eventually. 
Within Confindustria several firms with 
plants in the highest wage zones, whose 
competitive position would be enhanced 
by the abolition of differentials, re- 
portedly have already signed individual 
agreements with the unions abolishing 
geographic wage differentials in their 
plants. Confindustria does not want to 
settle ona specific date, mainly to 
give its southern firms extra time to 
negotiate. Union leaders acknowledge 
that the complete changeover in private 
industry will have to be implemented 
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gradually, and may take as long as 5 years, 
Anticipated Effects 


Abolishing minimum wage differentials 
will cost state-controlled and private 
industry approximately 200 billion Lire 
(US$320 million) a year, including 
increased social security and other 
charges resulting fromthe higher wages, 
On the other hand, worker purchasing 
power, tax revenues, and economic well- 
being in the less developed regions 
will be enhanced, although economists 
foresee some added inflationary pressures 
for Italy as a whole. Once national 
minimum wage parity has been achieved, 
employers fear that industrial workers 
in the North may try to establish some 
other formof wage distinction over their 
southern counterparts because of their 
higher cost of living or greater skills, 
Some union leaders in both the North 
and South share this concern. Since 
workers in the highest wage zone do not 
benefit from increases in the other 
zones, rank-and-file northern industrial 
workers are thought to be less than en- 
thusiastic about this cause, National 
trade union leaders have stated publicly 
that they oppose perpetuating any form 
of wage discrimination between workers 
in different regions. Most’ trade 
unionists believe that any future de- 
mands for pay differentials should be 


taken care of at the plant level through | 


collective bargaining based on produc- 
tivity or other local conditions.--U.S, 
Embassy, Rome. 
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Editor’s Note.--This is the last of three articles presenting statis- 
tics from the recently published Trud v SSSR (Labor in the U.S.S.R.). 
The first two articles, which appeared in the February and March 
issues of Labor Developments Abroad, presented statistics on the 
population and labor force and on professional, technical, and skilled 


workers. 


SOVIET LABOR STATISTICS* 











PT. lll. WAGES, 
LABOR PRODUCTIVITY, 
HOURS OF WORK AND LEAVE 


Wages. In 1968, the monthly cash 
earnings of all wage and salary earners 
averaged 112.5 rubles (US$125) 1/, more 
than double the 47.5 rubles (US$53) of 
the first post-World War II year 1946. 
While average monthly earnings have 
risen steadily throughout the postwar 
years, prices of consumer goods tended 
to remain relatively stable; real earn- 
ings of wage and salary earners in- 
creased 108 percent from 1950 to 1967.2/ 

Table 9 presents average monthly cash 
earnings of wage and salary earners for 
selected years between 1940 and 1967, 
by economic sector. In 1967, when the 
average monthly cash earnings of all 
wage and salary earners were 103 rubles 
(US$114), the range was from 78.0 rubles 
(US$87) in the communications sector to 
122.0 rubles (US$135) in science and 
scientific services. 3/ In 1966, the 
average monthly earnings of all wage 
and salary earners in industrial pro- 
duction were 106.8 rubles (US$119); the 
average for wage earners was 104.4 





*By Edmund Nash of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ Pravda, Communist Party 
Moscow, January 26, 1969, p. 2. 

2/ Trud_v SSSR, p. 134. 

3/ Ibid., pp. 138-139. 

4/ Ibid., p. 139. 

5/ Trud v SSSR, pp. 140 and 143-144, 

6/ Vestnik Statistiki, No. 6 (June) 


daily, 











1962, pp. 94 and 96; and Trud v SSSR, 
Ppe 148 and 149, 








rubles (US$116), for engineering and 
technical workers, 150.1 rubles (US$167), 
and for office workers, 88,2 rubles 
(US$98). 4/ 

In the period 1960-66, the percentage 
increases in average monthly cash 
earnings were highest in the industrial 
branches where the average earnings 
were lowest: In light industry (tex- 
tiles, clothing, and footwear) by 23 
percent to 81.3 rubles (US$90), and in 
the food industry, by 27 percent to 92.7 


rubles (US$103); the corresponding 
figures in the highest-wage industrial 
branches were 15 percent, to 195.3 


rubles (US$217), in the coal industry, 
and 10 percent, to 129.0 rubles (US$143), 
in ferrous metallurgy. 5/ 

The majority of wage earners were 
paid according tc piecework in 1965; 
however, their proportion had declined 
in industry from 63.0 percent on March 
31, 1961, to 57.6 percent on August 2, 
1965, and in construction from 89.8 
percent to 84,9 in the same period. 6/ 

Wage earners in Soviet industry are 
classified by skill into 6, 7, 8, or 
10 progressive wege categories, depend- 
ing on the industry (the only 10 wage 
category system reported was one of 
several in the ferrous metallurgy in- 
dustry), and into 6, 7, or 8 categories 
in the construction industry, depending 
on the type of construction. However, 
the majority of workers in industry 
(72 percent) and construction (95 per- 
cent) are in systems of six wage cate- 
gories; 10 percent of the wage earners 
in industry and 2.4 percent in con- 
struction were outside the system. The 


average grade in the six wage category 


ll 










































































Table 9. Average Monthly Cash Earnings of Wage and Salary Earners, const 
by Economic Sector, 1/ Selected Years, 1940-67 data 
in it 
[In rubles 2/ | 
Lal 
Economic sector 1940 1950 1960 1967 prod 
mist: 
All SECTOTSccecccececececcccceeeces 33.0 63.9 80.1 103.0 over: 
prodr 
Industry Blecccccccccccccccccccscsecccece 34.0 70.3 91.3 Lille? and 
ComStructioneccecccccccccceccccccesceccce 33.9 60.1 91.7 118.1 crea 
State and industrial enterprise farms.... 21.9 38.2 53.9 84.1 in i 
Transportationececccccccccecccsccceescece 34.7 70.5 86.7 115.0 a ba 
CommunicationScecccccccccccsccccccecsssece 28.1 52.7 62.3 78.0 In t 
Trade, supplies, restaurantSecccececccccece 25.0 46.9 58.6 82.5 incr 
Housing and communal serviceSeccccccceccece 26.1 49.1 57.6 78.6 ini 
Health SOTViCSSeccevseccccececscccececesece 2565 48.5 58.9 82.4 stru 
Education and cultureccecceccccccccsccces 32.3 66.7 69.9 96.5 | road 
Science and scientific serviceS.cccececes 46.7 93.0 104.2 122.0 } repo 
Finance and insurance.cecececccececcesece 33.4 66.4 70.3 93.0 | indu 
State and cooperative institutionS...cee. 38.8 68.3 85.6 112.5 | 55 
as @ / tion 
1/ Includes wage and salary earners 3/ Includes primarily manufacturing, | Al 
on collective farms but not collective mining, and electric power generation, duri 
farmers who share in net farm income. to 
2/ 1 ruble=US$1.11, at the tourist Source: Trud v SSSR, pp. 138-139. dust 
rate of exchange. bios 
quot 
Table 10. Distribution of Wage Earners, by Wage Category in Industry plac 
and Construction, August 2, 1965 cont 
» By ] 
Percent Percent of wage earners by wage category spe 
of wage } ter 
Number of 196 
wage cate- earners Aver- ute 
ories in ol it t 
Beystem |,c¥424 frotall 1 | 2| 3 | 4] 5| 6 | 7] 8 | 9 | 10] wage} © 
in cate- cate-| —— 
gory gory z 
j 8 
All Industry | tom 
Beccccecee| 72 100 112.4] 22.4] 29.5] 20.8/11.4| 3.5} --| --| --| --| 31 10 
Tececoecce ll 100 2.0 12.4 16.8 28.5 29.3 9.0 2.9 oe ee ee 4.1 } ll 
Seccccccce 6 100 e7| 503) 12.4)19.2] 22.1] 22.8}13.5| 4.0 -- --| 5.0 vei 
lDccccccces 1 100 el] 1.4] 3.4] 9.7] 23.5] 24.7}18.9]11.5] 5.4] 1.4) 6.1 | 22 


Outside 13 
the system 10 -- -- oo oo we ‘a 
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Construction men 

Sivdveesce 95 100 23.7 22.4 26.7 Rs 27 5.2 ee ee “e@ 2@ 362 15 

Vidswedive 2 100 | 2.4/10.8]10.2/39.2/31.5| 4.5] 1.4) --| --| --| 4.1 | Lee 

Biicoesies 06 100 Led 4.1 25.4 18.2 16 7 20.0 9.2 4.9 we — 4.7 Aug 

Outside o 
the system 2.4 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 0 

Uni 

Source: Trud v SSSR, pp. 150-153. lf 
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system was 3.1 in industry, and 3,2 in workers failing to meet their quotas 
construction. (Table 10 summarizes the had declined from 12.7 percent in 1960 
data on different wage category systems to 8.5 percent in 1966. 10/ 
in industry and construction.) 

Hours of Work. During 1967, the 5-day 








— Labor Productivity. Official Soviet workweek gradually replaced the 6-day 
67 productivity data, which Western econo- workweek for most wage and salary 
——..| mists consider to have been greatly earners; however, the number of working 
03.0 overstated in the past, show that labor hours per week formost workers remained 
== | productivity in industry, construction, unchanged at 41 hours. The number of 
11.7 and railroad transportation has in- working hours per day increased from 7 
18.1 creased steadily since 1950; for example, to about 8 and occasionally a sixth day 


B4.1 in industry, productivity increased from of work was added to meet the 41-hour 
15.0 a base of 100 in 1950 to 269 in 1966. 7/ workweek requirement. 11/ In 1967, the 
78.0 In the past decade, the reported annual legally established workweek ranged from 


B2.5 increase has varied from 4 to 7 percent 37.5 hours in the coal industry, where 
78.6 in industry, 3 to 10 percent in con- underground workers have a 6-hour work- 
B2.4 struction, and 4 to 9 percent in rail- day, to 41 hours inthe food, paper, and 


96.5 road transportation. 8/ In 1968, the’ electric power industries. 12/ The actual 
reported increase was 5 percent in hours worked per week in 1967 averaged 
93.0 | industry, 4 percent inconstruction, and 40.4 in all industry. They ranged from 






































12.5 5.5 percent in railroad transporta- 38.9 in mining (including coal) to 41.0 
tion. 9/ in the food and certain other indus- 
ring, Along with the revision of pay scales tries. 13/ 
fon, during 1956-60, a contributing factor 
} to greater labor productivity in in- Leave. As of January 1, 1968, the 
9e dustry, has been the gradual introduc- minimum annual vacation was increased 
tion of scientifically determined work from 12 to 15 working days; since, by 
quotas for pieceworkers. These re- Soviet definition, Saturday still is 
placed outmoded quotas which had been’ counted as aworking day, the worker who 
continued routinely from year to year. is entitled to a minimum’ vacation 
By 1968, about 70 percent of the pro- actually gets only 13 of his working 
duction quotas in industry were de- days off a year. 14/ 
termined scientifically. In the years The length of awage or salary earner's 
Aver. | 1961-66, pieceworkers in industry had paid annual vacation varies mostly from 
age exceeded their quotas each year by 19 15 to 48 workdays, In 1964, only 0.2 
wage to 25 percent, and the percentage of percent received over 48 days; it de- 
nate- pends on the hazards of the work, climate, 
gory 7/ Trud_v_ SSSR, p. 159. and length of service. 15/ At the be- 
wo. 8/ Ibid., p. 158. ginning of 1968, the estimated distri- 
9/ Pravda, January 26, 1969, p. l. bution of wage and salary earners by the 
3.1 | 10/ Trud v_ SSSR, p. 171. number of workdays of vacation they re- 
4,1 ll/ For discussion, see Labor De- ceived was as follows: 16/ 
5.0 velopments Abroad, June 1967, pp. 16-19. 
6.1 i 12/ Trud v_ SSSR, p. 239. Percent of wage 
13/ Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Workdays of paid and salary earners 
-- | Herald), No. 9 (Sept.), 1968, p. 85. annual vacation (estimated as of 
| 14/ For discussion, see Labor Develop- January 1, 1968) 
| ments Abroad, April 1968, pp. 15-16. 
3.2 15/ For discussion, see “Overtime and Totaleccccccccccccs 100.0 
4.1 Leave Provisions in the U.S.S.R.," LDA, LSascccecveccesesocesec 44.3 
4.7 August 1967, pp. 5-9. For data on  18ecccocccccrccccecce 16.0 
] length of service, see "Age and Length  2lesccecccccvcecccces 564 
-- of Service of Workers in the Soviet Bs 0 00406d 60006000000 20.5 
——— Unions," LDA, June 1968, PPe 18-21. ZT occccccccescccccoce 5.8 
16/ Trud v SSSR, p. 240. Over 2oeccccccccccces 8.0 
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Emigration of University Students is 


lreland 





High. Two independent surveys conducted 
among Irish university students in 1967 
indicated that about 80 percent of them 
intended to seek employment abroad after 
graduation. Although a majority of the 
students envisaged returning to their 
home country after 3 to 5 years, it was 
doubtful whether more than a minority 
would actually do so. Some 60 percent 
of the present generation of university 
graduates will be lost to Ireland, pri- 
marily through emigration to the United 


States. Main causes of student emigra- 
tion are higher earnings  abroad-- 
salaries of university graduates are 


twice as high in the United States as 
in tIreland--and the attraction of 
superior research facilities and advanced 
educational opportunities in the United 
States. 

The extent of the “brain drain" in 
the future is hard to predict, one 
reason being that the United States 
changed its immigration policy in 1968; 
consequently, entry for Irish and 
English citizens became more difficult 
(Labor Developments Abroad, March 1968, 
pp. 8-11). Ireland is studying sugges- 
tions to (1) orient students toward 
careers at home, (2) make it economically 
more attractive for graduates to remain 
in or return to Ireland, and (3) en- 
courage more students to go into business 
rather than professional cccupations.-- 
The Economic and Social Research Insti- 
tute of Ireland. 











Sweden 


Nonwage Labor Costs Reported, Data 
on nonwage labor costs for 1967-69 were 
published in November 1968 by the Swed- 
ish Employers' Confederation (SAF), In- 
cluded are the principal types of costs 
to employers, based oncollective agree- 
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ments and legislation: Employer contri- 
butions to the earnings-related pension 
system (ATP) 1/, health insurance, and 
workmen's compensation, as well as to 
group life insurance, vacation, and 
termination or severance pay. Expressed 
as a percentage of annual cash wages or 
salaries before tax deductions, total 
costs for wage earners amounted to 20,5 
percent for 1969 as shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Wage Salaried 

earners employees 

Totalecccececccecs 20.5 29.5 
Supplementary pen- 

sion CATP) cvccccece 7.0 703 
Health insurance.eee 2.6 204 
Workmen's compensa- 

CLON «a cccecvcecsece 4 4 
Group life insurance °4 3 
Vacation pay (part 

of cash wage) .oooe 9.0 9.4 
Termination payeoeceoce el oe 
Complementary pen- 

sien CIBP).iccscce -- 8.4 
Sick pay (part of 

cash salary) ccocce -- 3 
General payroll tax. 1,0 1.0 


Source: Swedish Employers' Confedera- 
tion (SAF). 


Total costs for wage earners amounted 
to 19.1 percent in 1968 and 18.7 per- 
cent in 1967. For salaried employees, 
these percentages for the same 3 years 
were 29.5, 27.9, and 27.2 respectively. 
Sick pay, calculated as part of the cash 
salary, and acomplementary pension (ITP) 
contribution apply to salaried employees 
only; termination pay provided by collec- 
tive agreement is paid only to wage 





1/ Supplements the "universal" na- 
tional pension system, financed out of 
taxes paid by all citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 65, to which employers 
do not contribute directly. 





rf... 





earners. 2/ The 1969 cost increase 
over 1968 for both groups was due mainly 
to a new l-percent payroll tax, effec- 
tive January 1, 1969, introduced in con- 
junction with the adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of a value-added tax in place 
of the general sales tax. 

Contributions to _ATIP are payable for 
each employee earning more than the 
"base amount"--currently 5,600 Swedish 
crowns (US$1,081) a year--at a rate of 
9.5 percent of the portion of his wages 
between the base amount and 7.5 times 
that amount. The rate is scheduled to 
rise in stages to 11 percent by 1974, 


Contributions for health insurance 
were fixed in 1967 at 2.6 percent of 


payroll, excluding wages of individual 
workers above SK42,700 (US$8,246) ayear. 

Contributions for workmen's compensa- 
tion differ considerably between lines 
of business and types of establishments, 
A company's mainactivity isthe deciding 
factor. Office work is included in the 
coverage. The contribution rates, which 
average 0.4 percent, vary between some- 
what less than 0.1 percent and 1,2 per- 
cent. 

Group life insurance premiums paid by 
employers in 1968 were SK84 (US$16.20) 
for each wage earner, equivalent to 0.4 
percent of payroll. For salaried em- 
ployees, the annual premium was SK78 
(US$15.05) or 0.3 percent of payroll. 
Increases in both contributions, ex- 
pected for 1969, had not been determined 
at the time of the survey. 

The cost of vacation pay, which is 
part of the annual cash wage, averages 











2/ The SAF did not include the sever- 
ance pay received by salaried employees 
through individual negotiations, whichis 
not apredictable element in labor costs, 


AFRICA 





9 percent for wage earners in accordance 
with 1965 legislation which established 
a minimum of 24 days of paid annual vaca- 
tion for all workers, In the case of 
salaried employees, it is 9 percent for 
vacations up to 24 days, plus 0.4 per- 
cent for each additional day of vacation 
up to 30 days a year. 

Termination pay for wage earners, in- 
troduced in 1964, has averaged SK17 
(US$3.30) a worker per year, or0.l per- 
cent of total payroll, since 1966. 

Costs of the complementary pension 
(ITP) for salaried employees and super- 
visors averaged 8 percent of total pay- 
roll for these employees in 1967. 
Average employer costs are higher for 
female, older, orhighly paid employees, 
Improvements in the ITP, adopted in 
1966, were expected to result in a cost 
increase of 1.2 percent over the 5-year 
period 1967-71. 

Sick pay costs for salaried employees 
and supervisors were reduced substan- 
tially in 1967, from a previous average 
of 1.4 percent to 0.3 percent for the 
period 1967-69. The reduction was due, 
however, to a reform of the health in- 
surance system, which involved shortening 
the qualifying period for this benefit 
by 2days and raising employers' contri- 
butions. 

Extra costs, For workers in most 
trades, the cost of public holidays and 
layoff pay also must be taken into ac- 
count. In theconstruction industry, em- 
ployers pay a special building research 
contribution of 0.6 percent of annual 
weges. Individual companies may have 
additional outlays for subsidized work- 
ers' housing and meals, work clothes, 
company medical care, travel expenses, 
recreational facilities, and vacation 
centers.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 




















Ghana 
Manpower Board Receives Statutory 
Authority. A decree by the National 





Liberation Council (NCL) in December 
1968 formally established the Ghana Man- 
power Board. Actually in existence 
since November 1967, the Board thus re- 
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ceived statutory authority to formulate 
policy and advise the Government on the 
development of manpower resources inall 
economic sectors. 

The Board's functions, implementing 
the national manpower policy, include 
the formulation of plans and policies 
for manpower development, education, and 
training on anationwide scale; planning 
of programs to promote and expedite the 
development of needed skills through 
actual employment experience and work- 
related training; and coordination with 
other agencies in making a periodic 
assessment of the country's manpower 
resources and requirements, 

The decree, which was retroactive to 
February 1968, empowered the Board to 
(1) assign responsibilities to, and 
coordinate the activities of, the various 
Ministries, Departments, and other pub- 
lic and private agencies; (2) obtain 
reports and data from Government bodies, 
employers, and other agencies in order 
to measure and analyze manpower resources 
and requirements at all levels of educa- 
tion, training, and skills; and (3) to 
establish subordinate bodies as needed 
and assign to them functions necessary 
for the proper performance of the 
Board's duties. 

Members of the Board include a chair- 
man, vice chairman, and 13 members 
representing employee and employer 
groups, Government, and heads of several 
research and Government agencies, 

The aim of the national manpower 
policy as defined inthe decree is to get 
maximum efficient use of the nation's 
manpower by avoiding waste of skills and 
training through direction, guidance, and 
accurate placement. It calls for peri- 






system and training programs 


is on building a flexible dynamic Labor 
force, with skills which can be adapted, 
if necessary, to changes in occupation, 
technological developments, and indus- 
trial growth. Agricultural skills also 
are to be developed, together with in- 
proved technical support for farmers and 
rural communities. Among skills basic 
to the national development, it lists 
professional and subprofessional; mana- 
gerial, supervisory, and foreman; and 
middle-level mechanical, Finally, the 
population and migration policy isto be 
studied in relation to growth of the 
labor force, the scale 
and rate of unemployment.--U,S. Embassy, 
Accra. 





Malawi 


Labor Statistics 
The Malawi Government announced in late 
December 1968 that, in conjunction with 
the United Nations Development Program, 
it has established a 3-year labor sta- 
tistics unit. Reportedly the first of 
its kind inAfrica, the unit will survey 
the demographic and economic characteris- 
tics of migrant workers--their earnings 
and savings, period of repatriation, 
and skills. The unit also will conduct 
a countrywide labor survey to determine 
Malawi's labor needs over the next 10 





to 15 years and to project how well the | 


country's labor resources will be able 
to meet these needs. Finally, the unit 
will set up a labor register for em- 
ployers to enable the Ministry of Labor 
to enforce labor regulations better.-- 








odic review of the national education U.S. Embassy, Blantyre. 
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Japan Faces a Labor Shortage, The 
labor shortage in Japan became acute 
around 1965. The shortage probably will 
be intensified further by the drop in 
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growing number of students remaining in 
school, The manpower shortage is felt 
most keenly in entry-level positions 
and in skilled occupations. The number 
of entrants into the labor force among 
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junior and senior high school graduates, 
a primary source of manpower for small 
and medium-size enterprises, had de- 
clined steadily. The shortage of 
skilled workers has become quite serious, 


especially in manufacturing and con- 
struction. 
The Government and management have 


recognized the need for innovations in 
the employment system to stop the de- 
cline in labor supply. New legislation 
has been introduced, and old laws have 
been amended to cope with the increasing 
recruitment problem. Management has 
initiated new wage systems, based on 
work performance and ability instead of 
length of service and education. Em- 
ployment of women, middle-aged workers, 
and handicapped workers has increased 
largely to substitute for the loss of 
young workers, 
Since the end of World War II, Japan 
has maintained an exceptionally rapid 
rate of economic development and ex- 
pansion. The economy reached its pre- 
war level around the midfifties. Per 
capita national income, mining and manu- 
facturing output, employment, and real 
wages advanced sharply as a result of 
the overall economic growth. Accelera- 
tion in economic growth led to unantici- 
pated expansion in the demand for man- 
power. Until the boom years 1959-61, 
an oversupply of manpower was an impor- 
tant factor in Japan. Economic develop- 
ment has been marked by vast technological 
changes and the diversification of in- 


dustry. These factors have changed the 
employment structure, as demand for 
skilled manpower has increased in in- 
dustry. Employment in the nonagricul- 


tural sector increased from 17 million 
in 1955 to 20 million in 1965, or approx- 
imately 70 percent. Reduction in the 
influx of new school graduates has 
shifted employment from the primary in- 
dustries to other areas. Only 70,000 
jobs in the primary industries were 
filled by new school leavers in 1965, 
compared with 300,000 in 1955. On the 
other hand, the ratio of those employed 
in the secondary industries rose from 
23.5 to 32.3 percent, and in the serv- 
ices sector from 35.5 to 43.0 percent 
during the same period. In 1955, em- 
ployees represented only 45.8 percent 





of the labor force; by 1965, the ratio 
had increased to 60.7 percent, nearly 
two-thirds. 

The demand for labor inthe industrial 
sectors of the economy and the steady 
decline of employment in agriculture 
brought about sectional labor shortages. 
Labor supply in general became tight, 
as imbalances occurred in specific age 
groups, particular occupations, and cer- 
tain geographic areas. In June 1967, 
the shortage of skilled workers reached 
1,570,000 or 18 percent of the skilled 
work force in Japan. The stigma attached 
to manual laborers and blue-collar 
workers has been a major deterrent to 
fulfilling the demand for’ skilled 
workers and has gradually reduced the 
flow of manpower into these jobs. The 
tendency to denigrate the status of 
blue-collar workers and to overemphasize 
educational background has impeded 
seriously the expansion of Japan's la- 
bor market. 

The labor force has not grown enough 
to cope with the serious manpower 
shortage. The annual rate of increases 
in the total labor force averaged 1.4 
percent from 1955 to 1960, and 1.2 per- 
cent from 1960 to 1965; it is expected 
to decrease to an average of 0.9 per- 
cent from 1966 to 1971. The birth rate, 
which rose drastically in the immediate 
postwar years, declined after 1950 and 
a shortage of manpower may become per- 
manent in the country. 

The growing tendency toward longer 
years of schooling also has affected the 
labor shortage to a large degree. Junior 
high school graduates entering senior 
high school increased from 51 percent 
in 1957 to 7l percent in 1965 and 75 
percent in 1967. For senior high school 
graduates entering college, the rate of 
increase was about the same, from 16 
percent in 1957 to 24 percent in 1967. 
This trend has particularly hurt the 
smaller employers, who had depended on 
junior high school graduates as a pri- 
mary source of manpower. 

As enthusiasm for higher education is 
growing sharply among high school grad- 
uates, the supply-demand situation 
among those seeking jobs is intensifying. 
In fact, the ratio of job offers to job- 
seekers among students graduating from 
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junior and senior high school in the 
spring of 1969 will reach an all-time 
high, Of the 1,723,000 prospective 
junior high school graduates, only 


231,000 are expected to seek employment, 


and another 1,407,000 will continue 
their education, Of the 1,495,000 
prospective senior high graduates, 


773,000 are expected to seek employment, 
and another 585,000 will continue their 
education. 

In Japan the established practice of 
hiring new school graduates inMarch and 
April plays an important role in the 
employment process. In 1966, out of 
1,860,000 newly hired persons 1,100,000 
were new school graduates. Because em- 
ployers have been so youth-oriented, the 
labor shortage has been exacerbated by 
lack of mobility in the hiring system. 
Largely because school graduates are 
given preference for available jobs, 


“S. 


entry to employment of inexperienced 
persons is dependent on the number of 
graduates seeking employment. The es- 


tablished practice has been to hire and 
train young people, especially those 
right out of school, to become permanent 
employees within the firm. In this 
manner, a relationship is maintained 
often until retirement. Due tothe stay- 
in-school concept, however, recent 
school graduates fulfilled only about 
one-half of the demand for labor in the 
nonagricultural sector, 

Men account for about two-thirds of 
the job changes. (Young people 24 years 
of age and under are more mobile than 
other age groups.) Recently, due to the 
tight labor market for young workers, 
impediments to job mobility of workers 
24 years of age and over have been 
diminishing.--Government Publications 
and The Oriental Economist, 





AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








/ 


Forum and Conference Leaders Discuss 
the Role of Trade Unions inLatin America, 
The role of trade unions in Latin America 
was discussed in a session of the Inter- 
American Forum held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, January 22-23, 1969. 
The Forum, planned by the Catholic 
Inter-American Cooperation Program 
(CICOP), was attended by about 150 
representatives of Government, business, 
religious organizations, labor, mass 
media, the academic community, and 
military organizations. 

At the session on labor were discussed 
problems resulting from differences in 
operational and functional roles of 
Latin American and North American trade 
unions. Because organized labor is still 
a small percentage of the total work 
force in Latin America, its existence 


International 








as an independent force to defend 
workers' interests is a struggle. In- 
dustrialization is still limited in 


most Latin American nations, and an in- 
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dependent dues-supported trade union 
movement has not yet been established, 
Thus, trade unions often depend on 
partisan political parties for funds 
and frequently their role ismore polit- 
ical than economic, 

The problems arising from differences 
between Latin American trade unionism 
and the North American unions' experience 


were evident in a workshop’ sponsored 
by the Sixth Annual Conference of the 
CICOP, which met January 24-26, 1969, 


under the auspices of the Division for 
Latin America of the Department of 
International Affairs of the United 
States Catholic Conference, Held under 
the aegis of the United States Bishops' 
Subcommittee for Latin America, the 
Conference drew 1,500 people interested 
in a continuing dialogue between Latin 
Americans andNorth Americans concerning 
social and economic problems facing the 
hemisphere. 

The Latin American Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions (CLASC) sent asa 
delegate Nelson Diaz, its representa- 
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tive to the Cuban exile workers in 
Miami, Fla, The American Institute for 
Free Labor Development (AIFLD), a tri- 
partite organization representing AFL- 
CIO, business, and government, was repre- 
sented by its Executive Director, William 
Doherty, Jr. U.S. Government agencies 
and members of the academic community 
interested in Latin American labor also 
were represented. 

At the workshop sponsored by the Con- 
ference, Dr. Robert J. Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, presented a paper which surveyed 
the extent of trade union freedom in 
Latin American trade union development. 
In the discussion period which followed, 


he was asked for his assessment of 
CLASC, After giving his opinion that 
CLASC is too small to be of great im- 


portance as a trade union organization 
representing a substantial segment of 
organized labor, Dr. Alexander dealt 
with its significance as a source of 
political views which areoften critical 
of the United States and especially the 
role of the AFL-CIO through the inter- 
national labor organizations with which 
it is affiliated. 

The CLASC representative, Nelson Diaz, 
presented his organization's views con- 
cerning CLASC ideology and plans within 
the Latin American labor movement. He 
stated that CLASC objects strongly to 
the role Latin American trade unionism 


has been forced to adopt in the cold- 
war struggle. Communism and anti- 
communism often have dominated trade 


union thought and activities tothe det- 
more important 


riment of the workers' 


problem of changing the social and 
economic order to improve their living 
and working conditions. He declared 
that CLASC feels that the AFL-CIO, the 
dominant force in U.S. labor, does not 
understand the particular problems of 
the Latin American trade union movement 
and tries to transplant U.S. trade 
unionism to Latin America, Trade unions, 
in the CLASC view, must be political, 
to change the social and economic 
structure which restricts workers and 
reduces them to mere economic objects 
to be controlled by oligarchic business 
and political groups. 

The AFL-CIO, operating through the 
AIFLD and the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT), charges 
that CLASC is overconcerned with local 
and international politics when it 
should concentrate on“legitimate" trade 
union goals which the AFL-CIO believes 
are primarily economic. From the dis- 
cussions in this workshop emerged two 
widely divergent--possibly irreconcil- 
able--views of the role of trade unions 
in Latin America; the view held by CLASC, 
on one side, and the AFL-CIO, operating 
through the ORIT and AIFLD, on the 
other, 

The workshop also discussed the small 
percentage of labor in Latin America 
that is organized and the various inter- 
national groups that are working to 
organize labor unions and to help ex- 
isting unions. The consensus was that 
groups such as CLASC, AIFLD, and ORIT 
should work to organize the majority 
rather than fight to control the few 
who are organized. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came tothe attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 











Western Europe and Canada 


REGIONAL 

Denti, Ettore. "Sex-age Patterns of Labour Force Participation by Urban and Rura! 
Populations," International Labour Review (Geneva), December 1968, pp. 525-550, 
[Data on 40 countries | 

International Labour Office, Minimum Wage Fixing and Economic Development. Geneva, 

Kindleberger, Charles P. Europe's Post-War Growth: The Role of Labor Supply. Can- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard University Center for International Affairs; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 270 pp. 

Paukert, Felix. “Social Security and Income Redistribution: A Comparative Study," 
International Labour Review (Geneva), November 1968, pp. 425-450. 














CANADA 


Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. Labour Organizations in Canada. 
57th ed. Ottawa, 1969. 107 pp. 

Horowith, Gad. Canadian Labour in Politics, Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1968. 263 pp. 

Kruger, Arthur M. and N. M. Meltz, ed. The Canadian Labour Market; Readings in Man- 











power Economics, Toronto, University of Toronto, Centre for Industrial Relations, 
1968, 312 pp. 


New Brunswick, Department of Labour, Human Rights Commission. A Study of the Socially 





Disadvantaged. Fredericton, 1968. 16 pp. 

“Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), February 1969, 
pp. 98-99, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Canada Manpower Policy and Pro- 








grams. By Philomena Mullady. Washington, 1968, 37 pp. |Manpower Research Bulle- 
tin No. 16} 


BELGIUM 
Troclet, L.-E. and E, Vogel-Polsky. "The Influence of International Labour Conven- 


tions on Belgian Labour Legislation," International Labour Review (Geneva), 
November 1968, pp. 389-424. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
“The Status of Women in West Germany," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), April 1968, p. 220. 





ITALY 
Barbato, Michele. "'Planned Bargaining' in Italy," Review of the Economic Conditions 
in Italy (Bank of Rome), May 1968, pp. 159-172. 





NETHERLANDS 


“An Experiment in Part-Time Employment for Married Women," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), 
July 1968, p. 406. 





UNITED KINGDOM 
“Aids to Successful Manpower Planning," Employment and Productivity Gazette (London), 
October 1968, pp. 796-800. 


"Dealing With Redundancies," Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), June 1968, pp» 
475-476. 








“Encouraging Progress in Industrial Training," Employment and Productivity Gazette, 
(London), November 1968, pp. 899-901. 
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The table on page 22 presents recent revisions 
to the indexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washington, D,C., 
compiled by the U,S, Department of State, The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1968 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 22-30), together with an explanation of 
the definitions and methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes; a description of how 
the U.S. Government computes “post" (cost-of- 
living) allowances for Government employees 
stationed abroad; an explanation of how to 
adjust the indexes to reflect a different 
exchange rate; and the limitations to adjust- 
ing the indexes to reflect currency revalua- 
tions or any other action which significantly 
affects price levels in either the foreign 
city or Washington, D.C., since the date of the 
Government's price survey at the foreign post. 
Revisions are published quarterly in the Janu- 
ary, April, and July issues. 

The Department of State computes four meas- 
ures of living costs for each post--the local 
relative, the local index, the effective rela- 
tive, and the effective index. 


Local Relative. The local relative is a 
comparison of the prices of goods and services 
at local retail sources in the foreign city 
with the prices of corresponding items in 
Washington, D.C., weighted by the expenditure 
pattern of an American Government employee 
living in Washington, D.C. This is a compar- 
ison of price levels, but not necessarily a 
comparison of living costs. 





Local Index. The local index is the same as 
the local relative except that the Washington 
expenditure pattern is adjusted by “use fac- 
tors" to reflect modifications in consumption 
that are necessary to transplant, to the ex- 
tent permitted by local conditions, an American 
pattern of living to the foreign city. The 
weights for certain expenditure categories are 
increased for the foreign post to account, for 
example, for the need to hire domestic help, 
to buy additional food because of spoilage from 
humid weather or unsanitary handling, to pur- 
chase additional clothing because of climate 
or harsh cleaning methods, and to pay for ad- 
ditional medical expenses. 





QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES 
OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding these indezes should be 
directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor 
Ezplanation of changes in indezes from one time period 


The local index is used by many business 
firms and other nongovernmental organizations 
to establish cost-of-living allowances for 
their employees stationed abroad. The local 
index is generally the more accurate measure 
of living costs for nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, but in some circumstances, the effective 
index may be more applicable. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it reflects price factors peculiar only toU.S, 
Government employees. These factors include, 
but are not limited to, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries and post ex- 
changes, and the right to have certain goods 
imported tax or duty free, 








Effective Index. The effective index is 
the same as the local index except that it 
also reflects cost factors peculiar only to 


U.S. Government employees. This index is used 
to compute post allowances for U.S. Government 
employees stationed abroad. 


~ * * ” * 


In making this information available, the 
Department of State emphasizes that the in- 
dexes are compiled solely to assist in estab- 
lishing allowances for U.S. civilians employed 
by the Government in foreign countries and 
should be used only by persons familiar with 
the composition and limitations of the indexes. 
The indexes exclude housing and education 
costs, which are covered by separate allow- 
ances, (Living quarters allowances for foreign 
posts are published each May in Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad with revisions published in the 
August, November, and February issues.) More- 
over, cost-of-living adjustments are only part 
of a compensation program for personnel sta- 
tioned abroad, 

The indexes 
ing 


are not appropriate for compar- 
living costs of Americans in the United 
States with those of nationals of a foreign 
country. Also, because the indexes are place- 
to-place comparisons, they cannot be used for 
the measurement of cost changes over time at 
a post. 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 





Exchange rate Local Effective 





Country and post Numb 
Unit mage’ Relative| Index Relative| Index 
per US$1 





Angola: Luanda eccceeeece| ESCudO 32.00 
Bahamas: 
Freeport...... coccccceccccsel De § 1.02 
B. $ 1.02 
Burundi: Bujumbura.... --| B. fr. 
Cameroon: Yaounde....... Franc 
Central African Republic: 
ecccecee) CFA fr. 
Chile: Santiago seeceecee| ESCudO 
Ghana: Accra. «| Cedi 
Haiti: Gourde 
Ireland: £ 
Ivory Coast: Abidjan.. .-| CFA fr. 
Liberia: Monrovia U.S. $ 
Mali: Bamako M. fr. 
Pakistan: Rawalpindi Rupee 
Rwanda: Kigali R. fr. 
Swaziland: Mbabane Rand 
U.S.S.R.: Moscow Ruble 
Uganda: Kampala Shillin 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade.... Dinar 


























Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Staff. 

















FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


-. Gopies of monographs Listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
» Governmebt Printing Office; Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, 60604; 911 Walnut St.,; Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N, Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 
450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif, 94102, 
LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Pric 
328 Australia C1 9GT Sh ivbwcs dovnecbeee $0.45 322 Jordan CERO Pint caaedonese cess yet) 
241. Austria (I9G3) , copvcwndisecesene 290 “Lads (1965) ,.ccccccccccevceccs 
218 Bolivia 1962). ccd cssdwvcocdecens 304 Lebanon (1966) ..ccscccccccecce 
337 Botswana ASCE cate ewareasesvee 297 Libya C19GG) vce ccvcevsceccdoes 
309 Brazil RIMS Penvieatcobhasvasenss 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 
264 Burma €1964) Lccccceccesouvpesere 240: Mexico (1963) ..ccccccccescesce 
227 Ceylon CISGQ), weceoceneveensebes 282 Morocco C1964) cccteeseeveccces 
339 Chile REDGR DE ates e.udcukedaasane 258 New Guinea EE te ahusrwesvecke 
217 Colombia C1962) cen ciccecaneyecve 32L° New Zealand (1967) ...cccresecs 
220 Costa Rica SIMER. . eecdenieewe ou 265 Nicaragua RL9G4)  cccseescceces 
343 Dominican Republic (1968) codcces 271. Pakistan (1964). .cccocceccesses 
242 Eouador CI963) vsccccedeeaseeedes Ra POEL: RESUDs pemwecoceese'cecece 
280 - El Salvador (1964) <cccccvcecevces 253 Philippines ERSGS) co cecdconeces 
298 Ethiopia (1966). cesvcccseecovees 269° Saudi Arabia (1964) ..ccccocsece 
325 Seomem: (1966). isi sc cnstcaeveweds 289 Spain R1DOS) ac ceccvenevcvecces 
223 . Guatemala £5962) ncceausteseoees 285 Sweden (1964) .csscccccccrscees 
324 Guyana CL9GT) 0.2 cesicwpiiseteebeson 268 Teiwan CEPR) ccc vevccess 2 
244 Haiti CEIGT As 5.6 5i0s-554 bss nest ens 267. Thailand (1964) ..cecsseecscees 
SOS. Indie (1966) Se kcs saw cnntoa bance 294 Tunisia (1965) ..cccccescecevcs 
336 Indonesia (1968) ...ccctvcsveeces 239 Turkey LAW ine ctint sobeot sacs 
276. Tran. 1964). csceccseseevmcn eevee 275° United Arab Republic (1964)... 
221 Traq Ct ys re pre re BPs Uo Ba Bohy- LAPGR ccccccecvscoase 
315 Israel CESBFF ving cnc cesewubervbesé 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968). .sesccecs 
- 320. Jamaica {2963}. oods cuundneee eben 250 Yugoslevia STSGS) ce ocsceeusecss 
' BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
» ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1963) BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT. LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM. (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
' LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA, (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
- LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 
BLS Bulletin 1610, 60 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office 
of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

LASOR-IN SERIES 
BLS Report No,: 191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyrrus, (1963) 182 Sudan, (1961) 
222 Colombia, (1962) 261 Nigeria, (1964) 
MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No: 248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting. a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 
331. How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
: Developing Countries. (1968) 
_ LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries, (1966) 
4 Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries, (1965) 

PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION, (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S,R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
> LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES, (1968) BLS Report 345 
»)) SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 

PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 
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